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"Today the USSR has on farms over 45,000,000 men and women, 
or nearly one-half of their total labor contingent. With us 
the number of workers in agriculture is only aboug 10$ of our 
total labor force, and with this force we produce about 1/3 
more than does Soviet agriculture. In the industrial sector 
they have 20$ more labor than we to produce the equivalent of 
about 40$ of total production... 

X 

"We believe it likely that the Soviets will continue to 
grow industrially by 8 or 9"$ per year. " 

Excerpted from speech by Allen W. Dulles, 

Director of CIA, on November 13, 1959 

"In the South, last summer the head of a large, rich kolkhoz 
tried to convince me: 'Not so fast, for goodness sake! The pro- 
ductivity at our farms is low? Milk is dear? Meat too? Manual 
work? We can stand that! We have, as it la, so many people we 
do not know where to put tFs'm, §o let them work . 111 

Ogcnek, No. 15, 1959. 
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The paper by Mr. Warren Easor|, appended 'below, constitutes 
something of a milestone in the Comparison of the US and 
Soviet labor forces, a subject which in the past has been large }. 
neglected. It is therefore refreshing to find an analytical ap- 
proach, which, buttressed by a Wealth of statistics, appears to 
go far towards answering many of the recurrent questions in 
this field. 

Useful pointers appear in table 1 (p. 15 below) where Mr. 

Eason has estimated the total IIS and Soviet labor force in 
two years which are both crucial in the unfolding of the 7— year 
plan : 


I960 

1965 


114,80(3,000 
117 , 100 , 000 


i p 


US 

, 200, 000 
, 200,000 


Thus by the end of the 7-year plan, the total Soviet labor 
force will be almost half as large again as its US equivalent, 
Its slower rate of expansion which is cue to demographic forces 
is technically interesting, and* the effects of it are precisely 
described by Mr, Eason as: 
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The interpretation of the educational reform ( PP *2 5 -‘"27 > 
Eason is as well-founded and ast carefully balanced as his 
of the demographic problem. In particular attention should be 
paid to his remark on’ p. 32 bellow that "fo r all the ^ implica^ ^c 
of the reorg anization of educaife - on, a reduction 
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statement, in that in fact the number of students is scheauiao^ 
to expand rapidly during the 7 -|y ear. plan, but nevertheless , 
avoidance of the opposite theory, that the demographic squee^ 
will be overcome by the employment of schoolchildren, 
cally sound. All students of tile educational 
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Eason's explanation as to why the 7-hour 
cases 6) should be introduced at the time of 
the usually abundant labor -supply is somewhat 
unconvincing, but cannot be djsproven. He sees the 7-hour day as 
an artificial means of encouraging productivity increases, 
and there is no doubt that thus is part of the motive, but 
a minor part. A more probablf answer is- that the growth 
the labor force has outrun the expansion of the investment 
sources necessary for the provision of new jobs, and in some 
industries such as coal-mining, aircraft and armaments manu- 
facture, the rise in output his either already exceeded the ca- 
pacity of the market to absorb it, or would have done so with 
the old 8-hour day. In connection with this . campaign for the 
artificial restriction of output, it is particularly inter- 
esting to note (that official propaganda for the abolition of 
night shifts is' now beginning;., Izvestia , 13 November .1959 > ° 

This development, which comes *at. a time when the British tex- 
tile workers' .unions are beginning to accent night shifts as a 
necessary fvil ( in order to remain competitive in the face of 
low-cost i|poris from abroad, (must inevitably reduce efficiency. 


While Izvestia^ claim that productivity per worker may be in- 


creased by transferring worker:: from night to day shifts is 
no .doubt well-founded, it remains true that total output per 
industrial-unit must fall off oas the night shifts begin to 


wither away, since the machinery mil be in use for a smaller 
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proportion of the week. 

, To return to demography, however, it is noteworthy that at 
the end of 1959, after two years of increasing demographic 
squeeze, few responsible observers would now dispute Mr. Eason's 
statement ;that ; 

"given the desirability of reducing hours reasonably soon on 
other grounds, the demographic factor is no t a particularly 
strong argument against doing it now . " 

r.r.g. 
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To the Subcommittee on 

Economic Statistics _ of the 

Joint Economic Committee 

of .the Congress of the United States 

■' iXNovembef 1959 

few subjects arouse more heated controversy than that which 
your committee is studying; namely the comparison of the economi 
of the United States and the Soviet Union. 

There are proponents of the View that the Soviet ^ ni0 ^ ; Cl® 

1 ntivelv backward. There are others who picture it as a gallop 
ing «Snt wM™ eioeeds us not only in its present speed tut in 

staying power. 

In the Central Intelligence |gency we devote a major e^° rt 
, +>ia onni v«?ia of this problem# We gather together the . best 

on' the other! We have a great mess of evidence to weigh. We try 
to do it without prejudice. 

Wp havp also carefully reviewed the papers which your committee 
ha# SlrSIy>eoe?;lfand y published. You are to he congratulated 
:on^ ; of these studies. 


* il ' 
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fef^gf ^tpends up cfti the particular sector 
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The Soviet 'Won is extremely frgf icJent^ in certain areas ^ ©a ®' s 

"i'litary effort l^oS^aSas^Sh^fto the^resent time the 
Soviets^have considered secondary, their performance ranges 
from fair to madiocro. 

i' 

Tn some Important areas, palticularly agriculture, their ef- 

hamperea their pro ~ 
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l^neral f iridhi that the USSR is highly competent. 

On the other hand those who 1 have studied the Soviets are 

doing in agriculture, roadbuilding, housing, retail 
and in the consumer goods field, including textiles, find them 
1 efiffinc far behind us. Some refcent returning visitors to 
S^et^Union remarked with surprise that they can send a Lunik to 
the moon, Hut don’t bother to make the plumbing work. 
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This is a crude ^comparison but doers ’ help to illus trate where 
Soviet priorities liet . 
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g I hav 4„ . genti on e.d , does not reflect Soviet inabili ty 
: .PQ^ ticulay ^ things It does evidence a definite d ec i s i on 
; hem to tire, higher priority objections' of industr ial arT5 — 
jower and an unwillingness,' “at this "time, to devote the 


.Iieui ug pgner, monty objections of industr ial am 

>ower and an unwillingness,' “at this "time, to devote the 
manpower necessary to the modernization of production 
in the consumer goods field. 


At first blush, one might conclude that the USSR was a country 
of contrast a "but this, is only superficially true. It is a country 
of concentration - concentration on those aspects of production 
and of economic development, which the Soviet leaders feel will 
enhance their power position in the world. Theirs is a material- 
istic -society. They_ assign a low priority to those endeavors which 
would lead to a fuller life for their people. 


/ 


The. attitude they take toward automobiles is a good illustration 
cf this policy. Mr, Khrushchev was undoubtedly impressed by the 
view he gained of our ^overall ..economic strength. He was by no 
means persuaded that he should emulate us in the automotive field, 
in an address at Ylaivcstofe: about a month ago., he said that it was, 


"not at all our aim to compete with the Africans in the 
producing of a large number bf cars.. We shall produce many cars 
but not at the moment • We want to set up a different sy T stem 
for. the use of cars than ..the one in capitalistic countries... 
Cars will be. used in our .country more rationally than . is done 
by the Americans. Common, taxicab parks, will be widely developed 
in our country, where people will take cars for essential pur- 
poses." ;..y :.h .y 


He did not add, but it does crosjs one's mind, that his system 
also gives the regime a better chance to maintain its control! 
over the people. 

In effect Khrushchev is - ' also implying that he does not propose 
to divert to car production, resources which could contribute to 
build up heavy industry and military strength. 

Another illustration of the Soviet ability to concentrate and 
allocate resources for the greater power of the State is in the 
use made of highly skilled manpower including scientists and 
technologists. 


Once they have determined upon a high priority project - 
and they have fewer echelons of decisions to surmount than we 
before the final go-ahead is given - they are able to divert 
to this project the needed compie'tnert of the ablest technicians 
inthe USSR which the particular task demands. They can also 
quickly allocate the necessary laboratory or factory space and 
manpower required. Today although their overall resources are 
far less than ours, they can allocate what is necessary if the 
priority is high enough. 

They cannot do everything at once and they do not work on 
as many competing designs as we. But in many of the technical 
and military fields the leadtime from the drawing boaiM to the 
finished product is less with them than with us. This seems to 

be true despite the fact that generally speaking the technical 
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The Soviets are also quick to review industrial and military 
programs when they find them inconsistent with their overal goals 
or too costly in terms of money or manpower. In 19o6 they advertised 
widely a program in the field of nuclear power for industrial and 
peaceful purposes, of 2,500 megawatts to be achieved in I960. Grad- 
ually they have screened this down to a point less than 30% of thei 
initial goal. Apparently they found it too costly f or. what t ey 
are achieving* whether in terms of electric power or in terms 
of its propaganda value. 
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While we know a great deal more ~ - 
programs than the Soviet tells \m, ...neir screen of sec- ~cy mak^ 
it difficult to estimate with precision the exact percentage of 
the Soviet GNP which it absorbs.. We estimate, however, tha. witn 
a Gross National Product (GNP) ax about 4o% of ours - computed 
on the same basis as we compute iour own - their military effort , 
in terms of tfalue* is roughly comparable to our own - a little 
less in terms of hardware produced out substantially more m 
terms of manpower under arms. Military hardware comes out of 
the most efficient sector of their economy. 
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R@c ently th 0 • d e an Ox Soviet economists, Academician Strumilin, 
published a pamphlet which deflated official communist claims. 

He calculated Soviet 1913 output at between 11 and 12 pen cent 
of that of the US. Having passed his 80th birthday, Strumilin 
undoubtedly felt it was time to write objectively. 

The weight of evidence, as I see it, would place pre-revolu- 
tionary Russia as the sixth or seventh largest industrial 
power of its time, though relatively backward by then existing 
Western European standards of per capita output. 

Further, Russia had in hand many of the keys for rapid economic 
development which were, of course, taken over by the communists 
after 1917. For example, its agricultural output in 1913 was 
not only able to provide an adequate diet for its people, but also 
to generate an export surplus. There was no pressure of population 
against food resources. 

The country was richly endowed with coal, iron ore, petroleum 
deposits and other essential industrial materials. For example 
Ruisia accounted for about half the world's population of petro- 
leum in the early 1900' s . After the subsequent major discoveries 
in the United States, Russia's relative position declined, _ 
but in 1913, she Was still a major world oil producer. Even in 
1913 Russian had a modest but growing machine building _ industry , 
a well developed rail transport net, a supply of technical talent 
and a tradition of excellence in pure science and mathematics. 

So much for what existed prior to the communist takeover in 
1CTQ7. The first major problems that faced the revolutionists 
were political and military - to get Russia out of the war with 
Germany, to bring internal civil war to a successful conclusion, 
and later to resolve the battle for control within the Communist 
Party itself which followed the death of Lenin. This took the 
better part of a decade. By 1928, three important developments * 

had taken place: 

First, Stalin had emerged as the absolute victor in the 
internal power struggle. 

Second, the economy had then Wen restored to its 1913 l.evel 
of output , and 

Third, out of the murky materialistic dogma of Marxism and 
Leninism, the surviving Communist leadership had molded a pro- 
gram of economic action which r 0 mams in force today. 

The central theme of this program is forced draft industrialization 
:: j| ' - • 

Having determined on this objective the Communist leadership 
proceeded to implement their dedison through the mechanism of 
detailed plans, rigid allocation of resources, and the use of 
force where necessary. 


In the short space of 30 yeafs, from 1928, despite the ravages 
of four war years and several years of reconstruction between 1941 
and 1950, the Soviet Union has become second among the world s 
indus trial powers. There is no dispute on this point. 

Furthermore, in reviewing thi various studies of Western schol- 
ars t I have been struck by the substantial agreemen t on the rafe_ 
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of industrial growth achieved. §>y the Soviet fjnion oyer the 


period since 1956." 
cent ay ear. 


The range vt estimates is" from 9" to 10. 5 per 


The findings of a study given you hy the National Bureau of 
F’onomic Research, appear on the surface to "be an exception,. This 
exception, in my opinion, is more apparent than real. The NBER 
study covers civilian production only, whose annual growth is 
placed at 7.7 per cent for the period 1950-1955. 

The most important difference between the National Bureau's 
figure of 7.7 per cent and our estimate of about 10 per cent is 
due to our inclusion of military prodxiction which looms large, 
in the overall production figures. The addition of military equip- 
ment to the National Bureau's index would tend to raise it into 
the range I have indicated. 


Virtually all Western measurements point to this conclusion - 
that Soviet industrial production has been growing at a rate of 
at least twice as rapdily as that of the United States since 
1950. 


In reaching this and other c-omparative figures of industrxax 
production, we have adjusted Soviet data to make them comparable 
to our own, and have included in industrial production the out— ^ 
put of all manufacturing and mining industries, as well as public 
utilities. 

Turning from industrial production to a more comprehensive, 
but in many ways less significant, measure of economic growth, 
namely gross national product, we find similar parallels between 
the Cl A and independent private studies of the Soviet economy. 

* * . • ' ::il '! • '! Pi : . * 

We estimate the growth of the Soviet G-NP during the present 
decade, 1950-1958, to have been at an annual average rate of 
about 7 per cent measured in constant prices. Estimates by others 
for similar time periods range "from a low of 6 per cent to a high 
of 9 per cent. The degree of agreement is perhaps even closer 
than this range would indicate since these estimates have vary- 
ing initial and terminal dates within the decade. The conclusion, 
then, is that Soviet GNP has also been growing twice as rapidly 
as that of the US over the past 8 years. 

Some observers have noted that, in the past, the United otates 
experienced long-term rates of growth comparable to the Soviet 
achievement from 1913 to the present. Sucn rough' statistical 
equality would be true, for example, if the four decades oi No 
growth ending with our entry into World War I. were selected 
for comparison* Those who would play down Sovioi achievomen oo 
would leap from this statistical springboard to the. conclusion 
that there is nothing unique about Soviet industrial progress. 
Indeed, they say, we did it ourselves at a "comparable stage 
of development in the United States, " 


Such conclusions omit mention of the uniquely favorable condi- 
tions that stimulated our growth -prior to World War I. Such 
factors include the massive immigration-, of European. workers, the 
influx of investment funds, to make possible our rapid rate ox 
industrialization, and the low level of defense expenditures. The 
ooint is not only that these factors no^_longer_.e3a£t ii in the ^ 
tfnltci SuT~aTso that, they haver existed for long in the, 

■ """ ~ : " r 
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Let me illustrate this interpretation of history with an other 
case, The National Bureau study estimates Soviet annual industrial 
growth from 1913 to 1955 at 3,9 per cent. We have not felt that the 
years from 1913 to 1928 were helpful in forecasting the future. 

These yea3?s for the USSR were marked by wars, internal and external, 
by political upheaval, mass imprisonment and chaos. By 1928 they 
were about back to the 1913 level. For example, - Soviet steel 
production in the USSR in 1913 was -a little over four million tons; 
by 1928 it was still just a little over four million tons. 

If the first 15 years are eliminated, as we believe they should 
be, and growth is measured from 1928 through 1958, the conclusion 
is inescapable that Soviet economy has surged forward very rapidly 
indeed. The rate was faster than for American industry over these 
years, despite the effects of World War IT, which stimulated 
industrial growth in the United States bur was a disaster for 
-he USSR. 

But let us net forget that the West did the pioneering. Soviet 
industrial development was built upon, and profited from, the 
technology already developed by the West from the days of the 
industrial revolution. 

The statement, frequently made, that much of postwar Soviet 
growth came from looting plants in. Manchuria and Bast Germany, 
does not stand up if closely examined. The early rehabilitation 
of war-damaged Soviet manufacturing plants was aided by these 
forced imports; the total benefit, however, was small compared 
with wartime losses. 

Espionage and the reliance on outside technical experts, parti- 
cularly German, is also alleged to have been of crucial importance 
to Soviet industrial success since World War II. In a few key 
industries of military signficance, most particularly in atomic 
energy and in the field of ballistic missiles, this had some 
importance in the very early stage of Soviet postwar develop- 
ment, but looked at in the perspective of Soviet industrial 
military . growth as a whole, and their; present competence 
in both the ballistic and nuclear fields, these factors played 
a relatively minor role. They have gained much more in the 
overall industrial field from the acquisition and copying of ad- 
vanced western models of specialized equipment. 

Turning from the past to the future, we have not attempted 
to distill a "best estimate" of future Soviet prospects for 
economic growth out of the vagaries of 30 or 40 years of 
Soviet history, , 
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We have asked ourselves three questions: 


First, what have the Soviets shown a capacity to do 
under present prevailing conditions? 

Second, what do the Soviet leaders intend to do, and 

Third, what are the Soviet’s prospects for the achieve- 
ment of their goals, assuming there are no intervening ca- 
tastrophes, such as war, famine and the like. 


As to the xirst point, Soviet performance on past plans 
particularly postwar, has been relatively good. The fourth 
five-year plan, 1946-50, was fulfilled well ahead of sch e- 
- ‘ of the fif t h five-year plan were more than 

sixtn rxve -year plan was abandoned early in its 
lixe. It soon was apparent that it was too ambitious. In 
contrast, the seven-year plan, 1959-65, was more carefully 
drawn and is a reasonable blueprint of attainable growth. 
Experience teaches us that Soviet industrial plans should 
be taken seriously. 


With respect to their intentions, the Soviet leaders 
^ ve n0 room for doubt. The obsession with overtaking 

the U.S. economy in the shortest possible historical time 
was the dominant theme of the 21st Party Congress, held 
last February. 


It continues to be so. 

Mr . Khrushchev’ s words to the congress were: 

"The Soviet Union intends to outstrip the United States 
+^ 0n tT ]Ill ^ a ^ ,, ‘^ 0 surpass the level of production in 
the United States means to exceed the highest indexes 
of capitalism." 


Visitors to the Soviet Union report the slogan. "Even 
out r th? c^t^. surpassed ’" raintea on the fcarns through- 
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The USSR is now in the opening stages of the seven- 
year plan, which blueprints industrial developments through 
1965. Jhis plan establishes the formidable task of in- 
creasing industrial output by 80 per cent over seven years. 
The achievement of this goal will narrow the present gap 
between Soviet and United States industrial output. 

This would be particularly true in the basic-raw- 
materials and producers-goods fields. 

In our judgement , these goals can be met, with certain 
exceptions. Past Soviet economic growth has rested largely 
on the plowing back of every possible liable into heavy in- 
dustry, into the means of production, it is the use of 
steel, to make steel capacity greater, rather than to use it 
up by manufacturing automobiles, for example. 

The magnitude of the investment program in the seven- 
year plan, the plan that runs through 1965, is impressive 
by any standards of comparison. Capital investment in Sov- 
iet industry for the year 1959, the initial year of the plan* 
when measured in dollars, will be approximately equal to in- 
dustrial investment in the United States this year. The 
Soviets plan proportionately larger investment outlays for 
the succeeding years through 1965. 

These absolute amounts of investment are being fed in- 
to an industrial system whose output in 1958 was only about 
40 per cent of the United States. Under such forced-draft 
feeding, the Soviet industrial plant should grow at a rapid 
rate . 


On the other hand, we see no prospect that the agricul- 
tural goals of the seven-year plan will be approached. 

The dramatic increase of 7 per ' cent per annum achieved 
over the 1953-58 period was the result of a six-year effort 
to raise agriculture out of the trough in which Stalin had 
left it. A variety of factors, including increased inputs 
of resources, most efficient use. of resources, and at least 
two unusually good weather years, contributed to this record 
growth,, 

We estimate however , that these resource and efficiency 
gains will not be repeated in the present plan period. 

Given average weather, net agricultural output will 
probably not increase under the seven-year plan more than 
18 to 20 per cent by 1965. Such a modest growth is well 
below the implied planned growth of 55 to 60 per cent. 

Of course, the regime may be stimulated to undertake 
drastic new programs or new resource commitments not pre- 
sently planned. Fscaus.e the agricultural sector of the So- 
viet economy in ths past has been its least efficient com- 
ponent, we do not reject the possibility of more improvement 
than we iat pre’sent-'.'f ore'cast. 
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Apart from the problem of agricultural growth , the 
Soviet under the present seven-year plan will he forced to 
cope with certain foreseeable difficulties, in addition to 
the unpredictable - — such as "acts of God and the uncertain- 
ties which might attend possible policy changes incident to 
any new management in the Krimlin. While these foreseeable 


.nroblems are significant, we .believe their inn 

pact is more 

likelv to nlaqe a ceilipg on the Kremlin f s am' 

bitions for 


plan itself. 


Among these foreseeable hurdles are the following: 


First, due to the lower .birth rate during the war years 
there is an obvious gap between the 1958-65 increase in the 
number of persons in the wording age group, 15-59? and the 
labor-force increment necessfry to meet the planned goals „ 
The regime has recognized this problem and is taking steps 
to fill the gap. The men under arms s , the surplus of people 
on the farms — if more efficient techniques are introduced 
into agriculture — students ;found unqualified for advanced 
education are possible sources of aaaxrlonai maH^WST 1 f 'OT 
industry ! ‘ “ 

Second, the metallurgical raw -material and the energy 
industries, which were slighted in the .rapid expansion of 
the 1950-56 period, may now he brought into balance with 
the rest of the economy. These former stepchildren will be 
receiving about half of all industrial investment under the 
seven-year plan. 


This pattern of concentration of investment means that 
other industries which contributed much to growth in the re- 
cent past will no longer make the same relative contribution 

A third limiting factor on the seven-year plan goals 
will be the need for a vastly increased housing program and 
the claim on construction refources for this purpose. It 
must compete with higher "priority” "material strength" re- 
quirements in the industrial -condstruction sector. It will 
call for improvement over past performance in completing 
construction of industrial projects with the time and funds 
allotted. 


Fourthly, the regime fades a complexity of problems in 
its attempt to increase its automation and mechanization pro 
grams „ 

Finally, as we have already suggested, the Soviet lea- 
dership will have difficult decisions to reach in dealing 
with the popular demand for more consumer goods. We believe 
that they now estimate that they can get away with a slight 
gradual improvement, which will be highly publicized and 
probably exaggerated. This happened in the case of the de- 
cree of a few days ago promising some additional consumer 
goods . 
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If, however, the popular demand should greatly increase and 
the Soviet leaders made very substantial concessions in this 
field, it would affect the seven-year plan goals. 

Primarily because agricultural growth will be slower than 
in the recent past, we project a moderate slowdown in the 
rate of total Soviet output, or gross national product, over 
the next seven years, compared to the past seven years. 

However, even so the USSR will achieve significa nt gains by 
1965 in its self-appointed task of catching up withthe. United 
Stated, particularly in industrial production, and should sub- 
st antially ‘ meet the industrial goals of the seven year plan. 

Thus, we estimate that Soviet GNP will grow at the rate of 
6 per cent a year through 1965, and, even, assuming that the 
United States gross national product for the years 1956 through 
1965 Can be increased to an annual growth rate of from 3.5 
to 4 per cent, our best postwar growth rate, then Soviet GNP 
will be slightly more than 50 per cent of ours by 1965, and 
about 55 per cent by 1970. 

I would emphasize that we must, increase our recent rate of 
growth, which has been less than 3 per cent over the last six 
or seven years, to hold the Soviets to such limited gains. 

In the indu strial sector the race will be closer. We believe 
it "likel y mat the Soviet will continue to grow industrially 
py 8 or '9 per cent a year. ' ~~ 

If they do so, they could attain by 1970 about 60 per cent of 
our industrial production* provided 

■ 1 our industrial growth rate averages 4 1/2 per cent 
per annum, iny decrease in this rate would, of course, narrow 
the gap. Por example, if our rate were to average the 2 per 
cent which Khrushchev believes is the best we have in us 
by 1970 the Soviets' industrial production would be more than 
80 per cent of ours, if they maintain the rate of growth fore- 
cast. At the same time as we take note of Soviet progress, 
there is no reason to accept Soviet exaggerations of their 
prospects in the economic race. 

In the propaganda surrounding the launching of the seven- 
year plan, Khrushchev made a number of statements about Soviet 
i economic power which were nothing more than wishful thinking. 
Specifically, he stated that: 

"After the completion of. the Seven-Year Plan, we will probably 
need about five moge years to catch up with and outstrip the 
United States in industrial output. " 

"Thus, " he added,, "by that time (1970), or perhaps even 
sooner, the Soviet Union will advance to first place in the 
world both in absolute volume of production and in p.er capita 
production. " 
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Prom other evidence before us we do not believe that Mr. 

Khrushchev left the United States with any such illusion. 

first of all, to reach such improbable conclusions, the Kremlin 
leaders overstate their present ^comparative position. They claim 
T' industrial output to be 50 'per cent of that of the US. It 
a in fact nearly 40 per cant. Also, as I have mentioned, this is 
predicated on Khrushchev's forecast that our growth will be only 
2 per cent a year, .which is wholly unrealistic. 

Another of Khrushchev's promises to his people is that they 
will have the world's highest standard of living by 1970. This 
is a gross exaggeration. It is as though the shrimp had learned 
to whistle, to use one of his colorful comments. Although year 
by year since 1953 the Soviets have been continually raising 
the level of production of consumers' goods, their consuming 
public still fares very badly in comparison with ours. This is 
true mot only in quality and quantity of their consumer goods, 
hut particularly in the hours of labor needed to purchase com- 
parable products. 

• Last; year, for example, Soviet citizens had available . barely 
one t hir d the total goods and services available to Americans. 

Indeed, the per capita living standard in the Soviet Union today 
is about one fourth that being enjoyed by our own people. 

The Soviet government last month announced the program for 
increasing the production of certain durable consumers' goods, 
which I alluded to above. The decree did not mention automobiles, 
but included refrigerators, sewing machines vacuum cleaners and 
the like. 

Actually, the new program covers only about 5 per cent of Soviet 
industrial production, and even* in this narrow area raises goals 
hut modestly above previous plans. The decree is one of a series 
introduced to provide a trickle of further benefits to the con- 
sumer at relatively small cost to the state. This does not mean 
that Soviet industrial investment or military programs need to 
be reduced. 

There is another economic area- where the world has been treated 
to propaganda statements by Khrushchev. Lat February he claimed, 
and has since repeated many times, that the Soviet camp "now 
accounts for over one third of the world’s industrial output", 
and will produce over half of the total world industrial output 
by 1965. " 

Actually, total industrial production of the "socialist camp" - 
the USSR, the European satellites and Red China - is only about 
25 per cent of total world output. By 1965 it will.be a few per- 
centage points higher, hut free world production will still ac- 
count for over 70 per cent of the total. 

To summarize and concludes 

1. The communists are not about to inherit the world economically. 
Bpt while we dehunk the distortions of their propaganda, we should 
frankly face up to the very sobering implications of the Soviet 
economic program and the striking progress they have made over the 
last decade. 
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2. The fulfillment of the present Soviet Seven-Year Plan is 

a major goal of Soviet policy. Khrushchev and the Kremlin leaders 
are committed to it and will allocate every available resource 
to fulfill it. The present indications are that Khrushchev de- 
sires a period of "coexistence" in which to reach the objectives 
of this plan. 

3. Future economic gains will also provide the goods and the 
services needed to further expand Soviet military power, if they 
choose so to use it, and to carry forward the penetration of the 
uncommitted and the underdeveloped nations of the free world. 

The gains will also permit the Soviet to further assist in 
the rapid economic growth of the Kremlin's eastern ally, commun- 
ist China, if Soviet policy considerations dictate such a course. 

4. If the Soviet industrial growth rate persists at 8 or 9 
per cent per annum over the next decade, as is forecast, the gap 
between our two economies by 1970 will be dangerously narrowed 
unless our o;wn industrial growth rate is substantially inoreased 
from the present pace. 

5. The major thrust of Soviet economic development and its 

high technological skills and resources are directed toward special 
is ei industrial, military and national -power goals. A major 
thrust of our economy is directed in the production of the consumer 
type goods and services which add little to the sinews of our 
national strength. • - 

Hence, neither the size of our respective gross national pro- 
ducts nor of our repsective industrial productions is a true 
yardstick of our relative national -power positions. The uses 
to which economic resources are directed largely determine the 
measure of national power. 
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COMPARISONS’ OF THE UNITED STATES AND SOVIET ECONOMIES: 

THE LABOR FORCE 

By Warren Wo Eason 
Princeton University 

Papers Submitted "by Panelist appearing before tbe Subcommit i«e on 
Economic Statistics, Joint Economic Committee of the US Congress 

A comparison of two countries such as-- the Soviet Union and 
the United States in the matter of a vital component of total 
economic activity such as the ''labor force" raises many fundamen- 
tal questions. On the one hand, there are the "statistical" ques- 
tions, of definition and concept, and of the reliability, compara- 
bility and meaning of various ^quantitative indexes. On the other 
hand, there are the larger questions directed toward evaluating 
the "effectiveness with which human resources are utilizied"- 
in two economic systems which differ as to ends and means but which 
are faced with the common problem of bringing manpower into 
phase with the changing requirements of an industrialized society. 
Furthermore, since the Soviet Union and tne United States are 
seen increasingly "in competition" with one another in the economic 
sp'herp questions on the labor force, as well as others, tend to 
be viewed in the light of their implications with respect to the 
outcome of this competition. 

In its most basic form, the problem of tne laoor force common 
to both the United States (over its history) and the Soviet Union 
is the general problem of labor in industrialization, the problem 
of transforming ordinary manpower from "primitive tillers of the 
soil into a disciplined industrial labor force ", committed to 
a "drastically new way of life " and the problem of developing 
cadres of skilled and higher level manpower, i.e., "personnel with 
the Sail necessary to formulate and execute development policies, 
to handle positions of management, planning and research. 

These demands of a developing economy quite evidently involve 
both quantitative and qualitative changes in the labor force, which 
may be conveniently categorized under four headings: 

(1) The number of persons available for productive work, by 
age and sex (i.e., the" "labor force" in the basic sense of the 
word) ; 

(2) The level and distribution of skills and experience; 

(3) Distribution by the major characteristics of the demand 
for labor, (e.g. , job requirements, time and seasonal patterns 
of work, geographical location, industry, etc.); 

(4) Effectiveness or efficiency in given work situations. 

These are what might be called file four dimensions of the 
labor force, and set the term© on which the Soviet Union and the 
United States will be compared in the present paper. 


W. G-alenson, ed. , "Labor and Economic Development" (New 


York: John Wiley & Sons, 1959) P* 2° 


^Ibid. , p. 15< 
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At the same time, it must he recognized that the contribution 
of labor to economic performance is not an absolute and isolated 
matter; in other words, a certain sense of- relevance must be kept 
in mind. Even if we could quantify or otherwise delineate "labor" 
as such, proper interpretation and evaluation of the results would 
depend, for example, on the particular stage of economic develop- 
ment we were considering, as well as on the availability and effec- 
tiveness of other resources such as "capital" and "land". 

Furthermore, these relationships are more than in the nature 
of a static comparison. They reflect an underlying, continuing 
process of change and adjustment. Tor this reason, it is essen- 
tial in the final' analysis to take account of the organizational 
and structural framework within which methods, practices, and 
policies with respect to the utilization of human resources work 
themselves out. In other words, it is necessary to examine the 
,( web of rules "3 which serves in any industrialized system to re- 
late the elements of labor to each other and to the other parts 
of the system. 

This is the broad outline suggested by a comparison of the 
"labor force" in the Soviet Union and the United States. Unfortunate 
Xy, neither the size of this paper nor the level of our under- 
standing of many of the questions will permit a comprehensive 
survey at the present time. By’ -the same token,- however, it should 
:e possible to touch upon some major issues and at the same time 
■ o keep the larger outline in mind. The approach will be to con- 
sider each of the four dimensions of the labor force listed above 
in turn, and then to make some concluding observations. 

LABOR FORCE TRENDS 


The first dimension of the labor force refers to the number 
of persons, by age or sex, who work or who waht to work for pay 
or profit, or who contribute without pay to the principal produc- 
tive effort of the head of the household. Such measures of the 
total labor force of the ^oviet Union and the United States, for 
selected years beginning with i860 are summarized in Table 1. 

The U. S. figures are from the dicennial censuses through 1930 
and the monthly survey of the labor force beginning with 194-0. 

The USSR figures -are estimates based on data from several cen- 
suses, as well as on available noncensus data. Projections of 
the labor force from I960 to 1975 are based on assumptions that 
will be set forth below. ■ 


- 

j-C. Kerr and A. Siegel, "The Structuring of the Labor Force 
in Industrial Relations : New Dimensions and New Questions," 
I n dustrial and Labor Relations Review, vol. VIII, No. 2, 

Janaury 1955, pp. 162-163. 

4 

Details on the Soviet data themselves and on methods and 
concepts for this section of the paper may be found iyi W. W. 
Eason, "Soviet Manpower; The Population and Lab or.. Force of 
the USSR", an unpublished Ph.D. thesis on deposit with Columbia 
University. 
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Table 1. - The total labor force of the USSH and United States, by sex, estimated, 1960-1955, 
and projected, 1960-75 1 
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Table 1: Continuation 
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In sheer numbers, the Soviet Union has been frequently character 
ized in terms of a manpower "pool" which is abundant relative to 
other resources, including arable land and capital equipment, 
and which is rapidly growing,, The United States, on the other 
hand, at least from a historical point of view, has been portrayed 
as a country of labor "scarcity", manifest particularly in the 
incentives traditionally offered "to immigration. 

With respect to the earlier periods of industrialization in the 
two countries, this comparison is essentially valid. In more recent 
years, however, the difference has been sharply narrowed, largely 
due to basic changes in the structure of resource relationships 
in the Soviet Union. Since the beginning of . the industrialization 
drive in 1928 the capital stock has increased and modern technology 
has been introduced on a wide scale , with the result that labor 
productivity has increased measurably. Prom this source alone, one 
can speak of a rise in the " c af> id al -labor" ratio since 1928, or 
a decline in the "abundance "of labor to capital. 

But there is a further movement in the same direction, particu- 
larly important at the present time, which is attributable to 
demographic forces. Partly because of the catastrophic effects of 
World War II, but also due to a relatively greater decline in the 
birth rate than death rate in peacetime, the overall rate of 
population growth (other than through territorial annexation) 
since 1928 has considerably declined. The first effect on the 
rate of growth of the labor force was felt as a result of the 
war itself, through the premature death of more than 20 million 
adults.'- The second effect is being felt now, and will be felt 
in the future, with the entry into the working and reproductive 
ages of persons born during the war, when hirth rates were low 
and infant mortality rates high. 

Assuming. unchanged labor force participation rates by age 
and sex (about which more below), the incidence of mortality 
during the war, as shown in Table 1, had the direct effect of 
holding the total labor force to approximately the same level 
in 1950 (105 million) as it was in 1940, whereas in the absence of 
war the number would have increased by more than 10 million. 

Prom 1950. to 1955, on the other hand, there was an increase 
in the labor force of more than 6 million, reflecting the entry 
into the working ages of individuals who were bom before the 
war, when the birth rate was relatively high, and who were con- 
sequently young enough to escape some of the hazards of the war. 

At present and over the next few years, the dominant effect 
is a rather sharp slowing down in the rate of growth of the 
labor force, due to the entry of the "war babies" into the work- 
ing ages. This is largely the reason why the Soviet labor force 
in table 1 displays between 1955 and 1965 only one-half of the 
average absolute increase that it does between 1950 and 1954.° 

•%. W. Eason, "The ^oviet Population Today: An Analysis of the 
Pirst Results of the 1959 Census," Foreign Affairs, vol. 37, 
no. 4, July 1959, pp. 598-606. Needless to say, not all of those 
who died prematurely would have been in the labor force in any 
event. ' 

^ The 5-year intervals on which these estimates are based 
are Selected for estimating convenience, so that the years cited 
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Beginning approximately with 1965, however, because of the lower 
peacetime birth rates of recent years, the absolute increase 
of the labor force should return to earlier levels, although 
the increase relative to the total population will be somewhat 
lower. 

These are very significant developments toward accelerating 
the reduction in the relative "-abundance" of manpower that was 
already taking place in the course of Soviet industrialization. 

At the s ame time, it would be a mistake to exaggerate the impli- 
cations, or to overstate the case in terms of an overall labor 
"shortages " . 

In the first place, the Soviet labor force is still increas- 
ing, although the rate of increase has been temporarily cut 
in half. .More important is the fact that she "labor problem" 
in economic development is really a question of the changes which 
must be brought about in the "qualitative" dimensions of the 
labor force. To a certain, extent, sheer numbers of persons and 
the increase therein can serve the cause of rising production. 
However, the ultimate goals of rising productivity per worker 
(and rising living standards per capita) demand that sooner 
or later there be "qualitative" changes in- the labor force, lest 
the full, fruits inherent in the accumulation of capital, the 
advancement of technology, and the increased complexity of 
economic organization, be foregone. What a slowing down in the 
rate of increase of the number in the labor force entails is 
a quickening of the need to bring about the "qualitative" 
changes which : are necessary if overall economic goals are to be 
met. 

Broad relationships of this type may very well lie behind 
What is apparent in Soviet circles as a heightened concern at 
this very time for improving the effectiveness of manpower 
utilization, from the ordinary worker through higher level 
technical and managerial personnel. Soviet planners and admini- 
strators have always been concerned with these problems, if is 
true, but the results until recently have been well below levels 
of: manpower efficiency attained in the more advanced industrial 
countries. This is understandable, given the magnitude of the 
problem, the time factor, and the possibility hertofore or 
relying more on quantity than on quality. The present indication 
is of rnojre persistent and pervasive efforts to raise the quali- 
tative indexes. Attention to these questions will be given below. 

Some final observations on the influence of population growth 
on labor force trends in the two countries may be made on the 
basis of a direct comparison of the data in table 1. The out- 
standing characteristic of the comparison is the amount by which 
the rate of increase of the US labor force has exceeded that of 
the Soviet Union (and imperial Russia, on Soviet territory), 
Between i860 and 1955, the Soviet labor force increased by about 
3 times from 35 to 112 million, while the labor force of the 
United States increased by 6 times, from 11 to 68. In other 
words, the US labor force was in 18)60 equal to 30 per cent of 
the Soviet labor force, and in 1955, 60 percent. 

Furthermore, if the a'ssumptions on which the respective pro- 
j e cfions" fo~ 1 975 are Based are ' atUall ''"'preaicxive , xne ua lab or 
force ''Ey that time will equal approximately 70 percent of the 

Soviet . 
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Tending to raise the rate of growth of the US labor force 
relative to that of the Soviet Union since i860 were the waves of 
'immigration of the 19th and early 20th centuries. Tending to 
To’fer the Soviet rate of growrh were the effects of World tars 
l' and II and of the Civil. War Of 1918-20, together with the 
decline in population growth during the early 1930* s. 


These particular considerations are more than enough to^ 
account for the implied demographic effects on relative laoor 
force growth rates, because the overall patterns of peacetime 
birth and death rates (until the 1950’s), taken by itself, 
actually shows an earlier decline in the rate of natural .in- 
crease of the population in the United States than in ft 1 ® . . 

Soviet Union, as an integral part of the process of industriali- 
zation which began much earlier in the United States. 


Since about 1950, crude birth and death -rates and the rate 
of natural increase of the poplilation have been quite similar 
in the two eoun tries, hut this may he a somewhat misleading 
identity from the standpoint of its effect on the labor force. 

In the first place, as pointed out above, relative* rates ox 
growth of the respective labor forces in the immediate future 
will be quite different due to the influence of the war, anooner 
way of saying that beneath the pattern of similar birth and death 
rates lies a rather different fopulation structure by age and 
sex. This fact partly explains the increase in the US^laDor .orce 
from 61. percent of the Soviet in 1955 to 68 per cent- xii 
but the remainder of the explanation _ is the assumption of decern 
ing labor force participation rates in the Soviet Union alter 
1950 (about which more below). 


The assumption of declining? labor force participation rates 
is also probably the major (if not entire) explanation^ or .he 
fact that from 1965 to 1970 the US labor force percent, of the 
Soviet rises at all. In other words, from demographic causes 
alone one would expect the rates of increase of t,he respec nve 
labor, forces to be more or lesb similar in this period, . due to 
the entry into the working ages of persons born beginning with 
1950, when birth rates were similar. 


After about 1975, however, the participation rates may very 


mi h coX cl uu Lt u y I J v . 

well move once again "in favor" of the United States, as far 


as purely demographic considerations are concerned. The reason 
lies in the possible pattern of birth rates over the lmmeaiate 
future, 3 ince it is these agar groups that will provide the new _ 
workers in about 15 or 20 years. On the assumption that fertility 
rates with respect to women of childbearing ages remain more 
or less unchanged for each country, over the coming years the 
birth rate in the Soviet Union will almost certain!,/ fall b 1 
that of the United States. This is because the relatively small 
age-groups born during the wax 1 are now entering the reproductive 
ages in the Soviet Union, while the opposite is true in the 
United States, 


Up to this point the discussion has , 

concerned with the relationship of popu^auion growtn to lab 
force trends. The Implication is that m the long run the 0 

is, i.e. , that questions of overall 
y questions of population. At any 


been almost entirely 


i , e , , u j-.x ti o 1 

labor supply ar 
moment in time, however, 
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labor^o^c^b^flL 0 ^? 16 percenta S e of the population in the 

. orc ?* by age and sex, a consideration, which also eontrl- 
hutea in minor degree to longrun trends. More important oSaSm 
m the percentage of the population in the labor force with ^ 
respect to a given country are significant for what they reveal 
about attitudes toward work and leisure in response to^chalSS 
m income and other variables. Soviet data are ertrenlelv iS 
quate for a comparison with the United States on these^grounds 
but some general observations may nevertheless be made. ’ 

Reproduced in table 2 are selected percentage relationship 
e .ween the population and the labor forde with respect to ages 

Union ?The diVifft 6 Unit< r d States and 16 and over in the Soviet 
iuttS’ir; inference m age coverage introduces a minor diffi- 
oulty in making this comparison, but is not readily eliminated 
on the basis of available data. 5 y eliminated 

The percentage for the United States is consistently below 

figure for tlle Soviet Union, and is also 

US data^or ThlS a -l abll:Lt y m ay be seen as well in the 

Jo data for earlier years, 7 and stands as the net effect of 

a rising percentage of females and faS^percentage of Sder 
men and youths in the labor force, the' percentage of males in 

constant'. ^ ag0B in thS la *° r for ° e lining ab oJt in 

i able 2. The percentage of the population of the USSR and USA 
in the labor force, ages 16 and over (USSR) and 14 and Sver (USA) 
1960^75 1 ? St:Lffiated and reported ’ 1926-1955, and hypothetical, 


Year 


Both 

USSR 


Sexes 

USA 


Males 

USSR USA 


I92F 

1930 


^T72" 


Females 
USSR USA 


1950 

1955 

I960 

1965 

1970 

1975 


79.9 

78.2 

76.2 

74.2 

71.8 

69.8 

68.2 


53.9 
55. 5 
58.3 
58.0 

57.9 

57.7 
58.0 

58.8 


92.9 



7078- 

— 

84.1 


95.9 

83.9 

66. 3 

95.6 

84.4 

66. 6 

95.0 

82.3 

62. 8 

94. 5 

81.0 

59.2 

93.3 

79.3 

55.3 

92. 5 

78.7 

51.8 

91.8 

78.9 

48. 6 


24.3 

28. 2 

33.1 
34. 5 
35.9 

37.2 
38. 5 
39.8 


Sources of data are the same as in table 1. 

Compared to other countries of the -world, a very lara , p 

±l r Zclnnti°n t 5? populatio * *S0 always been engaged 

economic activitye". In Imperial Russia, a predominantly 

agricultural economy , the principal production unit of which 
was the individual household organized into villages and 

t5a1?J X S?i Un ? 1 er general control of the landed estate, vir- 
tually all able-bodied persons of both sexes participated in 
primary economic activity at least part of the year. This con- 

- — -j 

Porce Under Changing Income and 
Employment (Pmncethn: Princeton University Press, 1958) 
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ditlor is generally appreciated, "but statistical confirmation 
rests; almost entirely with the Soviet census of 1926, taken oust 
"before the start of the industrialization drive and the collecti- 
vist ion of agriculture. The census shows 81 per cent of the 
uopulati on age 16 and over in the labor force, compared to 55 
percent of the US population age 14 and over in 1930. 

Under conditions of the. industrialization drive, tne 
percentage of the population dependent on nonagricuj-tural 
occupations increased (see table 5, below), butthis may not . 
have reduced significantly the percentage of the population m 
the labor force. Unfortunately, comprehensive figures on tne 
total labor force of the USSR, except for the control figures 
as of 1931, have not become available since the _ 5-year plans 
began. The results of the 1937 census were officially abro- 
gated shortly after the census was taken, ° and although tao- 
ulation was subsequently completed, 9 were never puolished. Re 
leases from the 1939 census, on the other hand, have been con- 
fined to population data wdth; partial detail, including a clas 
sification by "social groups" which is only _ of indirect aid 
in deriving labor force figures. The preliminary results of 
the 1959 census include no data on the labor force. 

In short, with the exception of the 1931 data’, Soviet 
estimates of the total labor force during the plan ^ears have 
never been published. In the absence of adequate _ data, there- 
fore, any indication of the changes in the relaticrship between 
the population and the labor force must be to a certain extent 
speculative. 

Under conditions of the plan years, certain factors 
would appear to have increased the percentage of the popula- 
tion in the labor force and others to have decreased it; bu^ on 
balance, the effect was probably to decrease the percentag 
to some degree. Tending to increase it woua-d be (1) the efforts 
of the Soviet Government to get the maximum proportion of tne 
adult population into the labor force, although considering the 
high proportion already existing on the eve of the plans, 
there are decided limits in this direction; (2) the increase 
in the poptilation age 16 to 59 relative to other groups, ana 
(3) possibly the indirect effect of the fall in. real wages, 
which were low before the plaits and whicn have apparently 
remained below the 1933 level until as recently as 19 5^ • * L 


remained oeiuw uie - «.■ -- 

Tending to decrease it would be (1) the increase in school at- 
rendance, although this would be more a case of reducing .he 
average- number of days worked during the year, since many 
young people (especially on farms) would continue to be m the 
labor force at least part of .the year; and (2) the large-scale 
migration, of femalas from rural to urban areas. 


On the basis of these general considerations, amplified 
and supported by indirect and fragmentary evidence the percen- 
tage of the Soviet population in the labor .force - by age and 


j Izvestia, September 


1937, 


9p o Lorimer , "The Nature of Soviet Population and 
Vital Statistics", The American Statistician, Aprii-May 

1953, pp. 7-11. 

•.ffiS*. wa.es. 
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sex and rural and urban areas - was derived for 1939-40. The results 
of this estimate, with respect to the population age 16 and over, 
are reproduced in table 2. 

However, valid these assumptions for the first decade of the 
five year plans may be, the continued absence of concrete informa- 
tion from official sources makes it increasingly difficult to 
estimate percentage relationships for recent years, and to make 
projections therefrom for the future. 

One possibility is that the percentages will continue to 
be high in the future, that is, until fundamental changes in eco- 
nomic and social conditions create a climate in which a certain 
proportion of women and older people who are now in the labor 
force will be inclined to leave. (Visitors to the Soviet Union 
seem to think that such a climate does not yet exist, and that 
with respect to women in particular, labof force participation 
rates in urban as well as in rural areas remain relatively high. ) 

Until this decline does take place, labor force participation 
rates can be expected to stay near the 80 percent of the population 
age 16 and over which follows from the above assumptions, modified 
slightly by changes in the composition of the population by age 
and sex. 
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The data for the Soviet Union reproduced in table 2, 

i : , we ver ate actually arawh up" oh the assumption of a deflnl t e 

ffu T~moaest decline m the percfentagd oi tne lemalfe popttlatiTm 
Sid of the young and old of both sexes in the labor fore e~ 
beginning with I9~55 ~I The only real evidence ror making sue h 
an assumption is highly indirect, consisting of the observa- 
tion that preplan rates were exceptionally high by interna- 
tional standards, implying that they should very well come 
down sooner or later, and that; the period beginning with 1955 
is the first to reflect a certain amount of "normality" and 
"stability" in Soviet affairs,' a necessary condition for the 
ultimate decline. Having passed through the exceptional period 
of the 1930' s as well as the war and its aftermath, i.e„, 
through the death of Stalin, it can be argued, Soviet labor_ 
force participation rates may very well now begin to resemble 
those of other industrialized countries. 

When and if such a decline in labor force participation 
rates does take place, it will tend to remove one of the features 
distinguishing the Soviet labor force from that of other lnaustrial- 
iz ed countries, namely, the high percentage of females, At the 
turn of the century, according to table 1, the share oi the labor 
force comprising femals in Imperial Russ (45 per cent) was ax- 
most three times that of the United States (18 per cent). In 
the intervening years, due partly to the substantially greater 
mortality of males than females, in World Wars I and II ana the 
period of the early 1930's, aha also to the assumption o c°^-“ 
tinued high participation rates through 1950, slightly more u han 
ore-half of the Soviet labor force in 1950 was comprised ot 
females. Over the same half century, however, the labor force 
participation rates of females in the United States has increased, 
with the result that the US percentage in 1950 was only 
about one-half that of the Soviet Union (compared to one-third 
in 1900), If the assumptions (on which the population and labor 
projections in tables 1 and 2 are based are correct, by 1 9 - - 
the sex composition of the. respective labor force-s will oe . g 
ly similar, 

THE LEVEL AND DISTRIBUTION OP SKILLS AND EXP ERIENCE 

The need to develop requisite shills among the members 
of the labor force and to raise the general level of their ex- 
perience, if the Soviet Union is to become a truly a £ d ^trialized 
nation, has been recognized from the earliest days of .he regime. 

The country began the process “of industrialization with essentially 
the same dearth of skills and experience among the 
as a whole as other underdeveloped countries, with the added 
fact that a number of the most experience and qualified people 
had to be effectively eliminated from positions of responsibility 
for essentially political reasons* 


On the eve of the fiist 5-year plan (1928) approximately 
80 Tier cent of the Soviet population was dependent on agricuxtu^a 
cr other 0 rural* sources of income (see Table 4, below)- , sign ifymg 

in this case an almost total lack of experience, Tn the inter- 
even familiarity with an industrial way of life. In the i nte 
vening years - through the vastly expanded educational sy ■-_» 
the ifrgeScale movement of the population to urban areas ana 
to non-agri cultural employment, the mechanization o a cer 
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amount of farm work, and incessant indoctrination through the 
press and radio - the Soviet population, although still more than 
half in rural areas, has become essentially familiar with the 
requirements of an industrial way of life. 11 

The outstanding feature of his development, of course, 
is not that it has happened, because in broad outline it follows 
the pattern of every industrializing country, including the 
United States, but that it happened in such a short period of 
time. A significant aspect of the way it took place, moreover, 
is not the expansion of the system of formalized training, 
important though it is, but the more indirect and generalized 
procedures by which the labor force has become acclimated 
through what is really "on-the-job training" in the most 
general sense of the term. 

This is dramatized early in the period by the sudden 
and marked increase in the number of wage and salary workers 
in state enterprises during calendar year 1931. Largely the 
result of reactions against collectivization and appearing as 
a migration of peasants to urban areas, this increase was 
well above planned rates. 

It may be argued that if industrial enterprise managers 
had been economically prudent, payrolls would not have increased 
by such a large amount in 1 year (1931), and remained more or 
less unchanged for several years thereafter. The mass exodus to 
the cities in 1931 would seem necessarily to have led to unem- 
ployment under "normal" conditions. 

On the other hand, it is possible, to view the "hiding" 
of manpower in these years as an investment in training, or at 
least in "indoctrination". O n e of the big problems facing the 
Soviet leaders during the 1930' s was the acclimatization of 
the peasant migrant to industrial life. In this sense his 
inclusion on the payrolls, rather than being left unemployed 
and forced to return to the countryside, may be viewed as a 
contribution tending to balance the negative effects in terms 
of per capita productivity. 12 

Without discussing the Soviet educational - system in 
any detail, since it has been the object of considerable atten- 
tion in recent years , lo certain observations can be made about 
the problem of developing the skills and experience required 
by the Soviet economy in its present stage of development. 

. 

‘ W. W. E a son, "Are the Soviets Winning the Battle of 
Production", Committee for Economic Development, "Soviet 
Progress vs. American Enterprise" (N.Y. : Doubleday & Co, 1958), p.100' 

'IP 

W. W. Eason, "labor Force Materials for the Study of 
Unemployment in the Soviet Union," The Measurement and Behavior 
of Unemployment, a conference of the Universities-National Bureau 
Committee for Economic Research (Princeton; Princeton University - 
Press, 1957), p. 415. 

JL 8por example, N. DeWitt, "Soviet Professional Manpower; 

Its Education, Training and Supply" (Washington, D’.C. ; National 
Science Foundation, 1955); and A. G. Korol,. "Soviet Education in 
Science and Technology" ("New York; J.ohn Wiley <% Sons, 1957). 
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The key to the orientation of Soviet administrators to these 
problems may very well lie in the broad aims according to which 
the educational system is presently being reorganized. The direc- 
tion of the discussion seems to be toward a system which will 
provide some combination of the following objectives .* (1) 
a stepping- up of the exposure ‘of the broad mass of the younger 
elements of the population to concrete work situations, regard- 
less of their future career objectives, in the hope that this 
will make them accordingly more .sensitive to the rank and 
file problems of an industrialized society; amd (2) the provision 
for the selection and training of those most qualified for high 
level technical, managerial, and research positions, having in 
mind that the program for these individuals requires a good 


deal of formalized training. 


These two objectives represent two schools of thought in 
the Soviet ' Union at the present time, and the final "balance" 
in terms of emphasis and direction remains to be determined. In 
any event, the evidence does seem to point to greater emphasis 
than in the past , for the mala of youth, on receiving produc- 
tion line experience before they are admitted to higher educa- 
tion. As long as this program* is not pushed to the point where 
it depletes or’ seriously delays the “craining or individuals 
who s e u Itimate car e"ei r s ’ "-"Tor™ ex ampler, m scientific? researc h - 
will never place them in~^Iref T'cbht act ' with problems of ihdus T 
trial pro due tion , it has some tier iTT 

In the first place, for technological and other reasons, 
the Soviet economy has until recently been operating under 
the general conditions of a relative abundance of labor, as 
noted above, with a level of efficiency of labor utilization 
which is relatively low compared to the more industrialized 
countries. As part of the efforts to raise the effectiveness 
of labor utilization, the goal will be achieved more easily 
to the extent that the worker feels a certain dignity and status 
in hi s position as a worker, the ideology of the Soviet state, 
it is truss* centers on the ordinary worker; but the evidence 
seems to be that in the overriding need to develop individuals 
with higher skills and techniques , an understandable glorifica- 
tion of the manager and engineer has set in. The complaint, is 
made that youths frequently regard production-line work as 
something less than desirable", and individuals so engaged 
as of relatively low status. 

In other countries and systems, the trade union, by taking 
the part of the worker against management or the state,* can 
sometimes give the worker a certain sense of status and even 
power. In the Soviet state, if the same objective is to be 
achieved, the worker must first of all identify himself with 
the socialized framework and Objectives of society, at the same 
time he regards his individual work situation with what is 
essentially a feeling of satisfaction. If the reemphasis of the 
reorganization of the educational system along tnes-e lines 

succeeds 'in’ 'raising 'M'e"aignity and wortn oi ordinary lahffr, 

a difficult objective" under" ahy conditions, it may very weTl reap 
i h tangible 'benefits xn worker morale and efficiency . 

A second (and probably secondary) effect of the reorganization 
would seem to be related to the underlying structure of the labor 

horce in terms of age, as a reflection of the distribution in 
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terms of skills and experience. For this purpose, the labor 
force may he divided into the filowing groups; 

(1) The senior group in the labor force in the next decade 
from which, in addition to others, are drawn top managerial per- 
sonnel, as well as technical and lower personnel with accumulated 
years of experience, is the group born anywhere from about 1900 
to 1920. Some of these were old enough to have been subjected to 
the military hazards of World War I; some were born during the 
Civil War,, when the birth rate was low; and almost all would 
have been subject to military service in World War II. For all 

of these reasons, this is necessarily a relatively small group. 

(2) The middle group in the labor force in the next decade 
will be the one born between the early 1920's and World War IT. 

For most of these years, birth rates were relatively high, and 
the majority of the people in this group were of an age to have 
escaped military service during World War II. These are the mem- 
bers of the labor force in the next decade who are "in transition" 
to positions of responsibility'; and who are otherwise acquiring 
experience in all types of jobs. For the aforementioned demographic 
reasons, this is necessarily a relatively small group. 

(3) The younger group in the labor force in the next decade, 
those entering the labor force, will be persons bom during the 
years of relatively low birth rate, and will therefore be of rela- 
Ifively small number in the total. ^-4 

Sy taking a higher percentage of students for engineering 
institutes and other specialized schools from those who are 
otherwise' qualified but who have production line experience, the 
effect will be , among others, to raise the average age of the 
students in these schools. A higher percentage of youths presently 
in secondary schools will enter production for several years 
before going on to higher training; and a higher percentage of 
entrants to the institutes will come from the somewhat older 
persons already on the production line. 

This means that the bulk of those entering training (in in- 
stitutes) in the coming years will be drawn from the relatively 
large middle group mentioned above which has already entered 
the labor force. This will serve to redress any "imbalance" in 
the proportion of trained and untrained people which occurred when 
this relatively large group passed through the ages heretofore 
devoted to advanced training. It will also tend to maintain a 
similar "balance" in terms of formal skills and age structure 
between the middle groups and the relatively small younger 
group in tile labor force. This is done, in effect;, by not ex- 
panding the educational network to supply trained people from all 
age groups, but by forcing the persons in the younger groups 
on the average to delay training by a certain number of years, 
and in the meantime to supply the needs for ordinary labor 
fppm this source. 

~ ^This is discussed in greater detail in W. W. Eason, "Popula- 
tion Growth and Economic Development in the USSR", in the "1958 
^►oceedings of the Social Statistics Section of the American 
Statistical Association. " 
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In short, one effect of the educational reform is to give 
additional opportunity to the people in the middle-age cohorts 
to raise their qualifications, and to bring the rate at which 
the advanced schools turn out people of given ages more into 
I’ no. with the rate at which these people are being supplied to 
• national economy. 

In tlie longer run, as the level of technology and the com- 
plexity of industrial organization in the Soviet Union continues 
to rise, one can expect, in line with recent developments in the 
United States, 15 that more and more attention will be paid to 
the development of higher level technical and managerial manpower, 
and less to the problems of the ordinary worker, whose proportion 
in the labor force will decline. We cannot say what effect this 
will have on fundamental ideology with respect to "labor "in 
the Soviet Union; but it will certainly have an important effect 
on the orientation of the educational process and the preparation . 
of human .resources for the demands of industry at the highest 
levels of technique and organization. 

The Distribution of the labor force by Selected Characteristics of 

The Demand For Labor 


labor mobility is a hallmark of the industrialized process. 
Labor is required to move from one job to another and from one 
industry to another. The time and seasonal pattern of work changes 
as does the geographical location; of economic activity. 

The Soviet and U. S. labor force will be compared in this 
section according to the following major characteristics: the 
distribution by socioeconomic groups; the distribution by agri- 
cultural and nonagrieultural occupations; and the hours of work. 

The Distribution of the Labor Force by socioeconomic Groups . 

Thirty years of rapid industrialization under national economic 
planning have led to significant changes in the economic charac- 
teristics of the Soviet labor force. The expansion of industry 
has increased the nonagrieultural labor force from 18 per cent 
to more than 50 percent of the total labor force; the widening 
of the network of state enterprises has tripled the number of 
wage and salary workers; collectivization has altered the character- 
istes of the agricultural labor force; and private eco omic 
activity has been drastically curtailed. These developments, in 
turn, have been reflected in an increase in the urban population ' 
to three times the 1928 level, or from 18 to about 50 per cent 
of the total population. 

Most of these changes are apparent in other countries under- 
going industrialization, but several aspects of the Soviet case 
are unique. First, the change has been more rapid than in other 
countries. Second, the rate of change was irregular during the 
transitional phase of the early years of the plans, more, it 
would seem, from the pressure for speed and from the superimposition 

-^S.E. Hill and F. Hart iso n, "Manpower and Innovation in 
American Industry" 'Princeton: Industrial relations section, 
Princeton University, 1959). I 
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of the planning mechanism than from the requirements of industriali- 
zation itself. Third, certain unique relationships between the 
labor force and the work process were established, primarily in 
the case of .collective farming, And, finally, there is the matter 
of forced labor, a condition of Soviet economic development which 
has attraced particular attention from non-Soviet analysts. 

Data to illustrate these developments, for 1928, 1940, 
and 1955, are in table 3. The total labor force for 1940 and 1955 
is estimated from the population and assumptions with respect to 

the percentage of the population in the labor force, as described 
above. (See also table 1.) The data by socio-economic groups are 
based on "establishment-type" statistics reported separately for 
each of the indicated groups. An elaborate estimating procedure 
had to be devised in an attempt to eliminate sources of double- 
counting, etc. However, it will be seen that for 1940 and 1955, 
as well as for other years in the 1930' s for which similar esti- 
mates have been made, there is a residual" category, "discrepancies 
in derivation. " The sum of the parts, in other words, is les3 than 
the whole. 

The fact that this residual is consistently positive would 
suggest one or more of the following factors as an explanation: 

(1) understatement of reported labor force data (establishment 
statistics) on which the estimates are based; (2) overestimate of 
the percentage of the population in the total labor force; (3) 
nonrepeating of labor force categories, notably forced labor; 

(4) assorted errors in estimation. Although there is some dis- 
cussion in Soviet sources to support the possibility that re- 
ported labor force data involve understatement, especially with 
respect to the cllective farm labor force, the discussion is too 
general to’ be translated into quantitative terms. 

Aside from the real possibility that some if not a major share 
of the residual- is due to the nonrepprting of certain labor 
force categories, we may very well be facing here, in somewhat 
exaggerated- form, the assorted weaknesses in noncensus sources 
of information on the population and labor force that cause Soviet 
statisticians and other social scientists to. look forward to the 
publication of the results of the 1959 census. In any event, 
the existence of the residual contributes a special difficulty 
to any analysis of the distribution of the Soviet labor force 
by occupations or socioeconomic .groups. 

As far as the demand for labor is concerned, the expansion 
of the nonagricultural sector of the Soviet economy under the 5- 
year plans has appeared almost entirely as an increased demand 
for wage and salary workers. Selected data for wage and salary 
workers, in comparison with the United States, are reproduced in 
table 4. (The data in this table refer to nonagricultural as 
well as agricultural wage and salary workers, although in the 
case of each country the latter comprises a relatively small 
proportion. ) 
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The demand for wage and salary workers in the Soviet Union 
was set:' . -fled , during the 1930 's partly hy the supply of manpower 
already in the urban areas, consisting of both the unemployed per- 
so - 3 and those in other categories of the urban labor force; 
partly by the migration of labor from rural to urban areas; 

id partly by the migration of labor from rural to urban areas; 
and partly by drawing persons into the labor force. In sum 
.total, rural-urban migration and the tra nsf ormation of formerly 
rural communities into urban areas appear to have accounted . for 
more than 80 per cent of the increased labor supply of wage and 
salary workers in urban areas. 1$ 

At the -same time, the population of working ages was increas- 
ing, although the average rate of increase during the intercensal 
period (1926-1939) was less than projected on the basis of 
preplan survival ratios. The absolute increase in the adult pop- 
ulation age 16 to 59 between 1926 and 1939 was at a rate of 1.5 
percent per year, or in total 16.5 million. This may be compared 
to the reported increase of l8.| million wage and salary workers 
over the same period. With an allowance for a lower rate of labor 
force participation among females than males, the absolute increase 
in the population of prime working ages (16-59) represents an 
increase in the labor force equal to almost two-thirds of the 
reported increase in the number of wage and salary workers alone. 


All things taken into account, the sources of labor supply 
seem adequate to account for the indicated overall rate of inwease 
in wage and salary employment without serious dislocation in 
other sectors of the labor force. Even in the /most recent period* 
deficits in the population of working age3 caus-ed by t h e war , 
and what might otherwise be mounting resistance ^To ; ruraX-uroan 
migration at oast rates, have tended to be compen sated for by 
the increase of: the population of working ages brought bFouI 
by the influx of “persons b orb ' curing" the"‘'ye ai ; § 
high birth rat es ~T n~ ‘The T sTIF'13 JTD T sT ~ ” “ " ” 


Within thi 


framework 
tha- 


demand 


and supply factors, it 

" 5 , OV O?? Ari “P-V* AW *1 O OQ -4- 4 -Vj/n < 

of female wage and salary workers has increased at 


is of 

*** /H, 4- 

a 


in '•& jl. \:j j 

the number 

more _ rapid rate than the number of males. The result is that 
females now comprise about 50 percent of the Total number of 
wage and salary workers, compared to 27 percent at the beginning 
of the plans; or* in other words, that the absolute increase in 
the number of females (20 million to 1955^7) has been greater 
than the increase in the number of males (17 million). The demogra- 
*>«,/. tors outlined above, in particular the declining sex 
ratio, and the traditionally high labor force participation 
of the females population, 

\ t** ^ 


undoubtedly have e oh tribute# to these 


T'wsh dering the period of almost 30 vears between 192b and 
i-9bt, the overall increase of 17 million male wage and salary 
workers is very little more than 15 million increase in the 
number of males age 16 to 59 in the population ; and the corres- 


T6 S. I. 
1940) , p 


17 


Sul ' kevich, "Territoria i naselenie SSSR, " (Moscow, 
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ponding increase in the number of males age 16 to 59 in the popula 
tion; and the corresponding increase in the number of female wage 
and salary workers (20 million) is considerably less -than the in- 
crease in the number of females age 16 to 59 (29 million) „ It thus 
appears that the demand for wage and salary workers, a "priority'' 
sector from the standpoint of manpower allocation, has been more* 
than met (according to the reported data) by the net increase in 
the population of working ages. 

Over the next decade, on the other hand, and in particular 
with respect to the increase projected in the 7-year plan (1965), 
the number of wage and salary workers will probably increase at 
the expense of other sectors of the labor force, or through a 
modification of alternative non-labor demands, such as formal 
education. For all of the implications of the reorganization of 
education discussed above, a reduction in the numoer oi students 
I? nQ-nionfempIated . ‘ ' " ’ ' “ “ 

Data on the number of wage and salary workers in the United 
States, in table 4, show that as of 1958 the number in the two 
countries is essentially equal, culminating in an overall trend 
since 1928 in which the Soviet figure increased more rapidly than 
the United States. However, these figures are in a sense not 
analytically comparable, because in some instances occupations 
receiving wages and salaries in the Soviet Union receive self- 
employment income in the united States. 

The ^ distribution of the population by dependency on agricultural 
ana non-agricultural occupations . 1 

At the beginning of the five-year plans, the total population 
of the Soviet Union was almost 50 percent larger than the popula- 
tion on comparable territory in 1897, but the proportion of the 
population dependent on agricultural occupations was essentially 
the same - 78 percent compared to 75 percent, once the plans were 
underway however, and particulary after collectivization had been 
achievecjl, the agricultural population declined , both absolutely 
and in proportion to the total. Trends in these categories are 
indicated for selected years in table 5, together with data 
on the US population by farm and nonfarm residence. 

The absolute decli. o set in after 1930, with the most per- 
ceptible downward movement taking place between! 1931 and 1933, 
coincident with the period of rapid collectivization followed 
by the food shortage ; and there was another decline between 
1936 and 1938. The reason for the decline in the latter period 
is not clear, although it appears primarily in the collective 
farm category. 1° . 

^Tbid. 
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TABIS 0 —The population dependent on agricultural and civilian 
nonagri cultural occupations, reported categories. 
Imperial Russia and the U.S.S.R., 1897-1955; and the 
population by farm and nonfarm residence, U.S.A., 

* 1910-50 1 

1897 2 1928 1940 1955 

U.S.S.R. 


Population dependent on 
agricultural and civi- 
lian nonagri cultural 
occupations, reported 
categories; 

Agri cultural, ...... 

Nonagri cultural. . . . 

Total (reported 


Percentage distribution: Percent 
Agri cultural ....... 

Nonagri cultural .... 

Total (reported 

catagories) 

Population dependent on 
agricultural occupa- 
tions, peroent of total 
population, all cate- 

gOl*!© S*ooe©ooo*ocooo» 

Population dependent on 
agricultural occupa.-’ 
tions, percent of rural 
population 


Thousands 

93,702 

31,938 

Thousands 

113,300 

34,900 

Thousands 

105,700 

68,300 

Thousands 

87,100 

80,500 

125,640 

148,200 

174,000 

167,600 

Percent 

74.6 

2^.4 

Percent 

76.5 

23.5 

Percent 

60.7 

39.3 

Percent 

52.0 

40.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

74.6 

74.8 

53.7 

44.1 

86.1 

91.8 

78.2 

77.2 


U.S.A. 


1910 


1920 


1930 


1940 


1950 


Population by farm and 

non-farm residence: t ' sands T' sands T* sands T* sands T' sands 

Farm. . 32,077 31,614 30,445 30,547 23,332 

Nonfarm. ........... 59.895 74.096 92.330 101.122 12? , 366 

Total...... 91,972 105,710 122,775 131,669 150,698 


Percentage distribu- 
tions 

Farm. ............. 

Nonfarm. 


Total. 

Population by farm re- 
sidence percent of 
rural population ..... 


Percent Percent Percent Percent Percent 

34.9 29.9 24.8 23.2 15.5 

65.1 70.1 75.2 76.2 84.5 

100.0 100.0 100*0 100.0 100.0 


64.2 


61.3 


56 .6 


53.4 


37.8 


1 Data for the USSR are derived from sources and by methods set 
forth in Eason, op. cit . 
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: ABLE 5 - Continued 


Data for the USA are from US Bureau of the Census, "Historical 
Statistics of the United States, 1789-1945*' (Washington, D. C.s 
Government Printing Office, 1949), p. 29; and "Continuation to 
1952 of Historical Statistics***" (Washington, D. C.: Government 
Printing Office, 1954), p. 3. 

2 Territory for 1897 is Imperial Russian. 


By 19^8, the population dependent on agricultural occupations 
was 61 percent of the total population dependent on occupations 
in all "reported" categories, wand 54 percent of ' }, ?the total population 
Essentially* the same relations are .seen on the eve of 

World War II~vl94G), including annexed t err it driest i; ._ 

The reason for distinguishing between the population dependent 
on occupations in "reported" categories and the total population 
lies with the "residual" category which was discussed above. The 
presence of the residual means that' the indicated relationships 
as a measure of the distribution of the population between agri- 
cultural and nonagricultural occupations, must be taken as rough 
orders of magnitude. With this in mind, it may be pointed out that 
the data show the population dependent on agricultural occupations 
as of 1955 to include something more than half of the population 
dependent on agricultural occupations in "reported" categories, 
and 44 percent of the total population. The true figure would 
depend on what would in effect be the distribution of the "residual 
category between its agricultural and nonagricultural components. 

Speaking in orders of magnitude, however, the distribution 
of the population between agricultural and nonagricultural sources 
of livelihood thus appears to have changed more rapidly in the 
Soviet Union than in other countries undergoing industrialization. 

At the same time, there remains a relatively large population 
in agriculture compared to other industrial powers. The United 
States with only 15 percent of its population now living on farms 
is one extreme example. 

The percentage of the rural population dependent on nonagri- 
cultural occupations - roughly equivalent to our "rural nonfarm 
population" - has also increased proportionately under the the 
5-year plans. In this respect, the Soviet Union is moving in 
the direction of other industrializing countries, but at a 
slower rate. The nonagricultural share of the rural population 
increased from 8 percent in 1928 to 21 percent in 1940. The data 
indicate that only abotit 24 percent of the rural population were 
dependent on nonagricultural occupations as late as 1955. 

Comparison with US data show an increase in the rural non- 
farm population from 36 to 62 percent of the total rural popula- 
tion between 1910 and 1950* The much higher percentage for the 
United States is in all probability related to the greater in- 
cidence of service and retail merchandising activities in rural 
areas. 
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A program is presently underlay in the Soviet Union to reduce 
the average wodrisy to 7 hours (sind in some cases 6) , without 
reducing take-home pay. Although this is quite consistent with 
long-run goals to have part of rising real wages take the form 
r»e reduced hours of work, the question which is intriguing it. 

;y in view of the imminent decline in the rate of increase 
:yr ' the population of working ages, the Soviets picked this 
particular time to reduce hours and in effect further contract 
labor supply. 

The answer would seem to he largely an administrative one . 

It is known that Soviet administrators are exerting considerable 
pressure to introduce into production the benefits of technologi- 
cal progress developed in research establishments. The technique 
of reducing hours while maintaining per— man productivity is 
viewed by them as an effective method for stimulating eacn ana every 
enterprise director to move in fthis direction, at the same time 
that it provides a ready check on the success of the move. 

The question still remains, |of course, as to whether t his 
does not aggravate the labor supply problem unduly. The answei 

that it does. On the other hand, if we tame 

the labor force in terms of the 
that the rate of increase of 


is , 


,, undoubtedly, 

into account the age structure -of 

three groups, above, and the fact . 

the labor force in the future Will never again be a high a- 


■4 ■ 


tiie pay oiixo wxvu v/j- 

In the first place 


x.uux o niay no* 


ueuessarily be ill timed. 


Wie- 
the 
over 

'J «.y g. jaj* 

average 

figure 


future 

-p 


hc'txs at cny time in the 
a slower rate of increase of 
o furthermore , the rate of meres- 
unusually high. Taking this 


tiu* 

million 


per year, 

1Q?8. 


ye ars, -pir 

or not below 


an 

the 


. ^ *jO rcUU'i' 

he to do so in the face of 
labor force than in the pas 
the past 7 ‘years or so h&£ seen 
period together with 
increase of about 1 
for a number of years since 

A3 the. program i. -rried^t^ the^naxt xeyears^the = 
hours of labor reduced wi Q ^ • , q a lor force. The effect 

relatively large middle g + I balance between skilled and un- 

would seem to be to cho._ g - - o appear aS long-run labor iorce 
skilled labor a f'ter the next decade. In short, 

desirabil ity ' of reducing hours 
oth er grounds, 

strong argument - againsj 


growth rates are 

Tldingtu7f _ nbw. 


Efficiency of the Labc^ _Jroroe 


1 i rate of increase in tne 

The implication " u f a decided pressure on 

labor force, as already points 1 use manpower more effect- 

Soviet planners and using It more or less "wa.atefu.lly " 

ively. In the past, the cost — ^ aiaa n to warrant tne 

(by Western standards; may ha»e _ ht0ned ma npower policy. 

gom'nonfSe “sf kaste should 1=0 much more apparent. 

The evidence is that the Evicts “ay inte.in v . fears 

same lines. They have taken a numbei f them m the direct 

which, judged by’ 0 f their manpower - from enter- 
^irmSageSenftfp^iiciien worher.19 I* we characterize 
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manpower policies in the past as embodying a combination 
° f J£ e the "stick”, with considerably amphasis 

on the stick" , the recent evidence indicates a shift in the 
direction of the "carrot"' although- the change is not in all as- 
pects of policy uniform. 


In the main, direct controls over the labor force have been 
relaxed. Compared to the period beginning with 1940, when work- 
ers were not permitted to leave jobs without permission of manage- 
ment, subject to criminal penalties, recent policy charges 
permit the workers to change jobs on short notice" and ~the 
scope of involuntary transfers has been reduced. 


Except aa a graduate of specialised : 'dining, the worker 
is now freer than he has been at any time #jlnce the 1930s to 
respond to wage and other considerations in seeking and changing - 
;h.6 lupins and conditions of ilia wonke At tit© sssi© tini© tiiis 
increased "mobility" of labor does not seem to have resulted in 
labor turnover as Tiigh as it was during the 1930‘s. Recent evj - 
dene e on this subject is, however, very fragmentary. Turnover cer- 
tainly remains a problem, but a larger share of labor "recruit- 
ment” appears to be through upward movement within a given 
enterprise, aided by an expanded system of training programs. 


There have also been a number of recent policy changes designed 
to influence the worker in his relationship to . a given job situa- 
tion. On the one hand there has been a relaxation of policies 
J discourage negative manifestations of labor toward the demands 
ox the work. For example, punishment for absenteeism, heretofore 
treated as a criminal offense, is now left to management itself 
within its prerogatives to "discipline" its work force. 


w.ii the other hand, Soviet labor policy has moved in many 
respects to encourage the postive manifestations of application 
and effectiveness on the Job. The first of these is in the 
...ij^ial aiea of wage policy. Without at all rejecting the prinoipl 
o± differential wages adopted in the early 1930— s the movement 
xn recent years has been to improve the -wage structure. The uay of 
the lowest paid workers has been raised, differentials have been 
widened for certain important skills, greater uniformity in • 
regional differentials has been introduced, the bonus system 
has been simplified, and base rates (for both piece »rd time 
workers) have been raided to a larger share of total''* earnings - 
all. with a view to. ihcr.easing the effectiveness of the worker 
on the, job and c thereby increasing the productivity of labor. 


e 


As part of the reorganization* of the administration of the 
national economy which took place in 1957, labor is being called 
upon to play a greater role in the day-to-day decision making 
o± the enterprise - without, however, fundamentally usurp! r^ 
the prerogatives of management. This jpb is to- be done by having 
more and better 'attended production conferences and by strength- 
ening the system of rewards for suggestions by workers toward 
improving the work process. The trade unions are supposed to help 
guide this program. Since the 1930‘s the unions have been pre- 
dominantly an arm ex the state in mobiliz ing the workers for 
production, but recent discussion also stresses their function 
in seeing to it that all phases of labor policy, as if affects 
both management -and labor, are duly executed in the individual 
enterprise. 
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It should he noted that these are not in and of themselves 
new aspects of Soviet labor policy; rather that they seem to 
he receiving greater stress than in the past, within the frame- 
work of the discussion attending the reorganization of industry. 

: 1 | 

Finally, labor, as always, Is called upon to work for the • 
ultimate success of socialism and the building of communism, 
as much as for private and present gain. Although the use 
of a distant goal is open to question as a device for getting 
individuals to work (and sacrifice) every day at given jobs, 
it is probably true that the picture of the goal itself has 
been brought into focus both visually and f igurativdLy Jby the 
presence of the earth satellites and rockets to the moon and 
beyond. 

I 

•By way of concluding comments, it should be stressed, first, 
that, we cannot tell, nor do the Soviets know, whether these 
indicated policy modifications ‘will produce the desired results, 
or what later changes will have to be made. It is true that there 
are many aspects of the Soviet system which are unique, and 
which many people feel are at variance with economic efficiency, 
let alone human welfare. On the other hand, the basic problems 
of industrialization and economic growth, and the kind of solu- 
tions required in the area of manpower resources, are substan- 
tially similar wherever they are found. Soviet leadership, 
since the death of Stalin, has shown increasing' signs of recog- 
nizing this fact. It has also shown a greater willingness to 
integrate what is uniquely Soviet with what Is required by ef- 
ficient economic gfowth, to make a practical compromise. 

Equally significant, certain basic characteristics of the 
Soviet scene have irrevocably changed. The Soviet Union has 
been transformed from an agricultural to an industrial society, 
with all that this implies for readiness of the work force to 
respond to the requirements of modern economic life. 

It would be difficult to make predictions about the effect 
of these fundamental changes on the utilization of manpower in 
the future. But the potential influence on the overall effective- 
ness of the Soviet economy is great enough' that we cannot afford not 
to watch closely this particular area of their overall activity 
in the years to come. 
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C ON CERNING THE SCHEDULE FOR COMPLETION OF THE TRANSITION. TO A SHOHTTffi 

WORKING DAY AND' TO ADJUSTMENT OF~THE WAGES OF WORKERS ATO _JPPL0Y EES 

Pravda and Izvestla 
September 20, 1959 


The 21st Party Congress appproved a program for a further mighty 
advance in all tranches of the national economy and for a continued 
rise in the living standards of the working people - a great pro- 
gram for the comprehensive building of a communist society in the 
USSR. ' 

The Party Central Committee, the USSR Council of Ministers and 
the Central Council of Trade Unions, guided by the decisions of 
the 21st Ihrty Congress and considering t.L . t the state plan for the 
development of the national economy of the UsbR in L959, the first 
year of the seven-year plan, is being successfully fulfilled, 
have adopted a decision on the schedule for completion of the transi- 
tion to a shorter working day and the adjustment of the wages of 
workers and employees in various branches of the national economy 
and economic areas. 


The decision notes tha“ considerable work has been carried out 
in recent years in reducing the hours of workers and employees 
and in improving wage systems. In 1958 and 1959 * following the 
example of the coal industry and ferrous metallurgy, the working 
day has been reduced to seven hours (six hours in the case of 
workers in the leading categories of underground jobs) and new 
waee scales have been introduced for workers and employees in non- 
ferrous metallurgy, in the chemical and cement industries, in the 
production of reinf oreed-concrete products and s true turals and 
in the mining of salt and ozocerite. Preparations are under way 
for reducing the working day and simultaneously adjusting the 
Wages of workers and employees in the machine building, metal- 
working, oil and gas industries , beginning in 1959° 


Reduction of the working day with a simultaneous adjustment 
o f wages, first of all in the basic branches of. heavy industry, 
has been a major factor in further advancing the socialist economy 
and improving the material and "cultural standards of workers and 
employees. The workers have been furnished with a greater material 
interest in raising production and improving labor productivity; 
enterprises are coping better with the national economic plans; 
and even though the .working day has been reduced, the ea^ninga 
of workers and employees not only have been maintained but have 
risen substantially with the introduction of new and higher wage 
and salary scales. This is especially true of the low-paid workers 
and employees. 


The Party Central Committee, the USSR Council of Ministers 
and the Central Council of Trade Unions have deemed it necessary 
to reduce to seven hours the working day of all workers and 

employees in the national economy, - ' 

~ ; ; , • ; • • ^ and to six hours in 

the case of workers in the leading categories of underground 

jobs, according to ne following schedules 


In industry in the North, the Par East, Siberia, the Urals, 
the Kazakh Republic, Moscow and Moscow Province, Len^gr ad and 
Leningrad Province, and Ivanovo Province - m the fourth quaiter 
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areas in the third and fourth quarters of I960; 

In construction and geological survey work in the North, the 
Far East, Siberia, the Urals and the Kazakh Republic - in the 
oo ad quarter of I960, and in other economic areas in the fourth 
carter of I960; 

In transport and communications - in the fourth quarter of 
1959 through the fourth quarter of I960; 

In state agricultural enterprises - in the fourth quarter of 

I960; ' " 

In trade, public catering, procurement and mater ial-and-techni- 
cal supply enterprises and organizations, in educational, public 
health, cultural and art institutions, in the state apparatus and 
in other nonproduction enterprises, organizations and institutions - 
in the third and fourth quarters of I960. 

The wages of workers, engineers, technicians and employees in 
industry and construction will be adjusted simultaneously with 
the reduction in their working day. 

The new wage scales for workers , engineers, technicians and 
employees at transport and communications enterprises, state 
farms, Repair and Technical Stations, auxiliary agricultural 
enterprises, scientific research institutions and design organi- 
zations will be introduced in i960 and 1961. 

The new wage scales for workers, engineers, technicians and 
employees of trade, public catering, procurement and material- 
and-technical-supply enterprises , educational, public health and 
art organizations and institutions, the state apparatus and other 
nonproduction fields will be introduced in 1962. 

The decision approves new and higher base pay scales and grades 
for workers and salaries for engineers, technicians and employees. 

Simultaneously with the adjustment of wage scales, minimum 
wages will be raised to 400—450 rubles a month, in accordance 
with the decision of the 21st Party Congress. 

The USSR Council of Ministers' State Labor and Wages Committee, 
jointly with the Central Council of Trade Unions, has been instruc- 
ted to approve standard regulations for piece-work-bonus and time- 
bonus systems; a standard list of jobs eligible for remuneration 
under the wage scales established for high-temperature and arduous 
jobs, for work under unhealthy conditions; and so forth. 

In shifting workers to a shorter working day and new conditions 
of payment, the economic councils, ministries, agencies executive 
committees and enterprise officials must introduce on a wide scale 
technically sound output norms conforming to the present-day level 
of technology and production organization and to the increased 
production knowledge. of the workers, must work out and introduce 
service norms for workers paid on an hourly basis, must apply 
economically effective wage scales for the workers and pay bonuses 
to workers for higher quality and better performance of their 
sections and shops and of enterprises as a whole, must increase 
the proportion of total wages represented by base wages, and mu&>t 
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rate jobs and establish categories for workers in accord with 
the wage-rate and qualification handbooks, subject to approval 
under the established procedure. 

The Uni on -republic Councils of Ministers, USSR ministries 
and agencies, economic councils and province (territory) exec- 
utive committees, in agreement with the respective trade 
union agencies, may set the specific time limits ~£ or reducing 
the working day and introducing the new wage scales for the 
workers and employees of individual enterprises, construction 
projects and organizations within the general time limits set 
by the decision. 

Where production operations are continuous, and also in job 
cagegories in which the length of the work shift cannot be re- 
duced, workers and employees must be given additional days off 
to compensate for overtime above the established working day. 

The Party Central Committee, the USSR Council of Ministers 
and the Central Council of Trade Unions have pointed out to Party, 
government, economic and trade union organizations that enter- 
prises must be prepared thoroughly and in good time for operating 
under the conditions of the shortened working day and that con- 
stant supervision must be exercised over the practical, on-the- 
spot implementation of this measure, bearing in mind that output 
plans and assignment for increased labor productivity must be 
fulfilled without fail. Technological, economic and organizational 
measures must be worked out and introduced for each enterprise. 
Particular attention must be paid to introducing new machinery 
and advanced technology in production, to the mechanization of 
production processes, to specialization and cooperation, to en- 
suring rhythmical operation of enterprises, to reducing losses 
of working time and to improving labor organization. 

The Party Central Committee, the USSR Council of Ministers 
and the Central Council of Trade Unions have charged Party, 
government, trade union and Young Communist League organizations 
and the heads of ministries, agencies, enterprises, construction 
projects and organizations with developing explanatory work and 
ensuring the broad participation of workers, engineers, techni- 
cians and employees in drawing up and putting into effect mea- 
sures connected with reducing the working day in the national 
economy and introducing the new wage systems. These measures 
will he an important stage in giving the USSR the world's 
shortest working day and shortest working week. 

The Party Central Committee, the USSR Council of Ministers, 
and the Central Council of Trade Unions call upon worker^, en- 
gineers, technicians and employees to raise still higher their 
labor activity and their creative initiative in discovering 
and making the fullest use of all latent production reserves 
so that the reduction of the working day at each enterprise 
and construction project may result in a new increase in output 
and a rise in labor productivity and thus in a further rise in 
the material arid cultural standards of the working people. 
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